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Here’s some good Basketball "Dope’ 


Here’s a complete study course on Basketball, 
written by Everett Dean and Bill Anderson, with 
high speed continuous action shots of special 
techniques — yours for the asking! Everett Dean 
writes about “Individual Defense and Offense”, 
“Team Offense and Zone Defense”. Bill Anderson 
writes about “Passing and Shooting”. There’s 
an introduction by Coach Frank Leahy and a 
section devoted to “Tips on Condition” —which 
every American boy should read. For your copy, 
fill in the coupon below. 
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Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to “Basketball”. 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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EVERETT DEAN, of Stanford University, has been an 
amazingly successful coach for many years. In 1942, 
his quintet won the National Collegiate Championship. 


BILL ANDERSON, of Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
Penn., has coached teams that have won four state 
championships in a row. - 
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Germany is risking everything in 
an all-out offensive on the Western 
Front. ) 

In the dawn of December 16, Ger- 
man artillery sprang into action along 
the Belgium-Luxembourg line. Ger- 
man tanks and infantry searched for 
weak spots in the Allied defenses. 

The next day, the German offen- 
sive burst in .- its fury. From thir- 
teen to fifteen German divisions, tot- 
aling approximately 200,000 men, 
were launched at the American lines. 
(Follow the German offensive and 
Allied counter-attack on map. ) 

The Germaris smashed a hole sixty 
miles wide in the American front. 
Three German spearheads pierced 
the U. S. defenses for a gain of more 
than forty miles. 

One German spearhead was aimed 
at Liege, supply center for the U. S. 
First and Ninth Armies. The second 
spearhead drove through Luxem- 
bourg and into Belgium. The third 
German spearhead aimed at Sedan. 

The German air force appeared in 
greater numbers than had been seen 
since the Allies invaded Normandy. 
Nazi parachutists landed behind the 
Allied lines to cut communications. 
German rocket bombs — V-1 and V- 
2 —flared through the sky. 

The German offensive was planned 
by Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt. 

Military experts agree that he 
chose the right time and the right 
place to launch the German attack, 
and also was favored by the right 
weather. For seven days, dense fog 
blanketed the entire battle area. 

The American First Army stood 
square in the path of the German of- 
fensive, and bore the brunt of the 
opening attack. Ground was given 
slowly, and at a terrible price to the 
enemy. 

Then, the Yanks rallied. Had the 
the Germans risked more than they 
could afford to lose? On the sixth 


















































Germans Gamble All 


on Wesfern Front 


day of battle, General Eisenhower 
said in his order of the day: 

“By rushing out of his fixed de- 
tenses, the enemy may give us the 
chance to turn his great gamble into 
his worst defeat.” 

Spurred on by General Eisenhow- 
ers message, the Yanks struck back 
at the Germans. 

In the north, the U. S. Ninth Army 
slowed the German advance toward 
Liege, pinning down the northern 
flank of the German attack. In the 
south the Third Army held a bull- 
dog grip on the southern flank of the 
German wedge at Sedan. 

The German offensive should be 
thought of as a defensive move. The 
German attack was launched on a 
large scale, because it has a large 


objective to win. It could not aecom- 
plish this objective by a small count- 
er-attack. 

Von Rundstedt’s plan is to win time 
for Germany. By launching this pow- 
erful offensive, the Germans have, 
for a time, warded off the most dan- 
gerous Allied advance — an advance 
which threatened the strategic areas 
of the Ruhr and the Saar. 

If this Allied advance could be 
stopped, the Germans’ felt that they 
would be in a better position to deal 
with the coming Russian offensive 
along the Baltic and in Poland. 

How much time von Rundstedt has 
won for Germany is not yet known. 
The Germans have risked a large 
amount of materials and a great num- 
ber of men. In the words of General 
Eisenhower, it is a great gamble. 
Only time can tell whether it will 
be Germany’s last throw of the dice. 
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Shaded area on map shows territory still in German control. White arrows 
show three main German offensives; black arrows, Allied counter-attacks. 
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New Chinese offensive clears 
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The global map above is a picture conflict sometimes reflects differences 


of a world at war. among the United Nations. 
Actually, it is a picture of two Our State Department represents 
wars, us on the political battlefront. The 


One is a military war —a gigantic Secretary of State is a member of the 
clash between the Allied armies and President’s Cabinet, and the Presi- 
the armies of Germany and Japan dent's chief adviser on foreign af- 

The other is political — a conflict be- fairs. His task is to keep the United 
tween political parties for control of States on friendly terms with all 
the liberated countries. The political other nations. 
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Russia and France sign 
mutual assistance pact 
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British troops battle 
Greek ELAS troops 
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That is why the appointment of 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as Secre- 
tary of State is so important. (See 
biographical sketch, p. 15.) 

But the State Department is not 
a one-man show. It is a team, work- 
ing together to safeguard the wel- 
fare of our nation and work for an 
enduring peace. 

Recently, six men were appointed 
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to the State Department. Their ap- 
pointments were approved by the 
U.S. Senate, which carefully weighed 
the qualifications of each man for 
his post. 

The new Undersecretary of State 
is Joseph C. Grew. He has been a 
diplomat for many years. He was our 
last Ambassador to Japan. 

The five assistant secretaries are: 


Map copyright 1945, by Field Publications 


William L. Clayton, former sur- 
plus property administrator; Nelson 
Rockefeller, former co-ordinator of 
Inter-American affairs; Archibald 
MacLeish, poet and former Librarian 
of Congress; James. Dunn, veteran 
official of the State Department; and 
Brigadier General Julius C. Holmes, 
formerly- deputy chief of staff to 
General Eisenhower. 
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8, 1944, in Athens, Greece. 

Less than two months before, 
Athens had been liberated from Ger- 
man armies of occupation. Yet the 
city was not in a joyous mood. 

Angry murmurs were heard in the 
streets of Athens. Men, young and 
old, who had helped to drive the Ger- 
mans from the Greek capital, were 
on the march again. 

This time, they carried banners and 
posters, as well as guns. 

The marchers were members of 
the EAM, initials of the Greek words 
meaning Greek National Liberation 
Front. 

The signs they carried said: “Down 
with Papandreou, puppet of the Brit- 
ish.” 


WHO IS PAPANDREOU? 


What did this demonstration 
mean? Who is Papandreou? Why 
were these Greeks of the EAM de- 
nouncing him? 

George Papandreou is Premier of 
the Greek government. As Premier, 
he is the leading official in Greece. 

Greece also has a King— George 
Il. 

George II was never a popular 
king. When the Germans invaded 
Greece on April 6, 1941, he fled with 
his Cabinet ministers to London. He 
is still there, wondering whether the 
Greek people want him to return to 
the throne. 

The question today is: What kind 
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of leaders do the Greek people want 
for their government? 

The answer to this question is not 
known, because the people of Greece 
have not had a chance to vote for 
members of the government. 

Papandreou became Premier of 
Greece last year in Cairo, Egypt, 
while the Germans occupied Greece. 
He was appointed by a few Greek 
leaders who did not want the king 
to return to the throne. These Greeks 
had fled to Cairo when Athens fell 
to the Germans. 

While the Germans were occupy- 
ing Greece, the people had no chance 
to elect their own government. There 
was strictly military rule, and it was 
very brutal. No people have suffered 
more terribly than the Greeks at the 
hands of the Germans. 

When the Germans were driven 
out of Athens on October 18, 1944, 
a temporary government had to be 
set up. The British army had entered 
the city and was in control. The Brit- 
ish commander sent a radio message 
to London announcing that the Ger- 
mans had been cleared out and were 
fleeing northward. 


GREEK CABINET RETURNS 


In London, Prime Minister Chur- 
chill arranged for a plane to fly 
George. Papandreou and other mem- 
bers of the Greek Cabinet from Lon- 
don to Athens. 

When Papandreou and his Cabi- 
net ministers arrived in Athens, they 
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saw trouble brewing. They knew that 
the EAM still carried weapons, and 
were demanding an election. The 
election would decide who the Greek 
people wanted as head of their gov- 
ernment. 

Papandreou promised that he 
would hold an election as soon as 
possible. 

The powerful EAM believed that 
Papandreou would not keep his 
promise. They feared that he might 
set himself up as dictator. And they 
were too angry to remain idle when 
they felt Greece was being betrayed. 

What made them angry? 

First of all, we must understand 
what the EAM is and what it has 
done for Greece. 


WERE UNDERGOUND FIGURES 


The EAM is the most powerful 
political group in Greece. Its mem- 
bers consist of Comniunists, Social- 
ists, and other left-wing* and liberal* 
groups. 

The EAM demands a democratic 
government in Greece. It wants this 
government to be elected by a popu- 
lar vote of the people. The EAM 
also wants an end to “British inter- 
vention” in Greece. 

The members of the EAM had been 
very active in the Greek under- 
ground during the three and a half 
years that the Germans occupied 
Greece. A brave and patriotic group, 
they constantly risked their lives to 
destroy the German invaders. Some 


British paratroopers ready for action during fierce street fighting in Athens. 








International News photo 





supplies and weapons were smug- 
gled in to them by the Allies. 

There is another group of Greeks, 
know as the EDES, who were part 
of the underground. EDES are the 
initials of the Greek words meaning 
Greek National Democratic Army. 
The EDES are opposed to the EAM. 
Many of the EDES were regular 
Greek Army troops, and remain loyal 
to King George IL. 

The EAM were such excellent 
guerilla fighters that the Germans 
had to keep 100,000 troops in Greece 
to prevent the EAM from starting, 
and perhaps winning, an open war. 

When the British landed in Greece, 
the EAM sprang up by the thou- 
sands and helped drive the Germans 
from Greece. 

In fact, the EAM chased the Ger- 
mans out of Athens before the Brit- 
ish troops arrived in the capital. 

It was only natural that the EAM 
expected to have a voice in the new 
Greek government. 

And they did have something to 
say in it. In George Papandreou’s 
Cabinet of sixteen members, six were 
members of the EAM. 

But this did not satisfy the EAM. 
They distrusted Papandreou so much 
that they would not cooperate with 
the new government. Their six Cabi- 
net members resigned. 





.. GREEKS AND BRITISH: 


Greek ELAS troops take cover behind building in Athens. (See footnote*) 


Fearing trouble, the British com- 
mander in Athens ordered the EAM 
to turn in their guns. The EAM re- 
fused. They said that they would not 
disarm as long as the EDES troops 
were allowed to have arms. 

Te show their distrust of the Pa- 
pandreou government, the EAM — 
thousands of them — formed a -pa- 
rade on that Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 3rd, and marched to Con- 
stitution Square, in Athens. 

British armored cars, British sol- 
diers, and Greek police stood by. 
Spitfires circled watchfully overhead. 

Suddenly, shots rang out. Thou- 
sands of marchers flattened them- 
selves on the pavements or ran to 
shelter in doorways. 

The Greek police had opened fire 
on the EAM marchers. 

When the gunfire had ceased, 
twenty-one Greek men and boys lay 
dead in the streets of Athens, and 
150 were wounded. This was the 
spark that set off widespread rioting 
throughout Athens. 

Premier Papandreou at once off- 
ered to resign. Then Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill spoke up. He in- 
sisted that Papandreou remain in of- 
fice. 

Fearing a civil war in Greece, Brit- 
ish troops, aided by the Greek police, 


set out to disarm the EAM. a 


ess Association 


The armed members of the EAM 
resisted, These armed members of 
the EAM are known as the ELAS — 
initials of the Greek words meaning 
Popular Liberation Army. 

Open warfare broke out between 
the British and the ELAS. The Brit- 
ish sent their tanks against the ELAS. 
Spitfires strafed the ELAS fortifica- 
tions near the Acropolis. 

Finally, British warships, tanks, 
planes, and infantry were fighting 
pitched battles against men who, 
only a few months before, had been 
among their staunchest allies. 


THE BRITISH STAND 


In London, Prime Minister Chur- 
chill told the House of Commons 
why the British had intervened* in 
Greece. : 

He said that Premier Stalin and 
President Roosevelt had agreed at 
Teheran that Britain was to have con- 
trol in Greece. 

Churchill stated it was for the 
Greeks to decide whether they want- 

(Please turn to page 18) 





* Letters KKE on side of building mean Com 
munist Party of Greece. 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHT SHOWN 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


The bombardier in the nose 
of the Navy Liberator bent over 
the dials of the famed Norden 
bombsight. Bélow was his tar- 
get — an aircraft factory in Ger- 
many. 

Altitude was ten thousand 
feet. Air speed was better than 
185 m.p.h. He opened the bomb 
bay doors — then pressed a but- 
ton for the type of bomb to be 
dropped. It was a 2000 pounder. 

The target was coming up 
fast. The bombardier made last- 
second corrections, lining up 
the target in the cross-hairs of 
his bombsight. Then, as the 
aircraft factory came squarely 
into his lens, the plane auto- 
matically began its bombing 
run. For fifteen seconds it was 
not the pilot but the Norden 
bombsight which flew the giant 
bomber. 

A few miles from the target, 
the bomb released. It 
curved downwards — down... 
down ... and then burst in a 
pinpoint of flame. Bullseye! 


was 


Demonstrate Bombsight 


The I have described 
was not actually a bombing run 


scene 


over Germany. It was a demon- 
stration of the Norden bomb- 
sight, sponsored by the Navy in 
the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, New York City. 

Only the Norden 
bombsight was real. All else was 
“simulated”"* —a_ realistic re- 
production of an actual bomb- 


famous 





The famous Norden bombsight is 


now being publicly exhibited. 








ing run. The nose of the Libera- 
tor was an identical mock-up of 
the original. The target over 
which it moved was a giant 
map of Germany, projected 
from a glass plate overhead. 

Present at the demonstration 
were the two men who invented 
and perfected the Norden 
bombsight. They are Carl L, 
Norden and Captain Frederick 
I. Entwistle, U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Norden first began ex- 
perimenting with a bombsight 
in 1921. By 1928 he had devel- 
oped the Mark 11 bombsight 
which was so effective the 
Navy immediately ordered 80 
more. Captain Entwistle, sta- 
tioned on the China seas, was 
recalled to work with Mr. Nor- 
den. By 1932, they perfected 
and patented the world’s finest 
bombsight — the Mark 15. 

The Norden bombsight, a 
mechanical brain of over 2000 
parts, is almost entirely auto- 
matic. It computes the angle of 
drift, wind resistance, rate of 
approach, outside free air tem- 
perature, dropping angle, and 
many other factors. 

All the bombardier has to do 
is compute the direction of the 
target and the altitude. These 
are “fed” into the bombsight, 
and compensated for. The bom- 
bardier then selects his type of 
bomb, turns a dial to determine 
the intervals they will burst on 
the ground, and opens his bomb 
bay door. Once on the target, 
the bombs are released auto- 
matically. 


New Training Method 


After the demonstration, I 
spoke to the bombardier. He 
explained that the demonstra- 
tion I had seen made use of a 
new training device for Navy 
bombardiers. 

The new training method 
goes like this: §tudent bom- 
bardiers take their place in the 
nose of the Liberator. An in- 
structor selects the target to be 
bombed, and the approach. be- 
gins. Everything that goes with 
an actual bombing flight is re- 








A bombardier sights his target 
An automatic pilot controls the 


produced for the student. The 
temperature in the synthetic 
trainer is brought down to 30 
degrees above zero, and the 
student must be warmly dressed 
and gloved. Engine noises fill 
his ears with mighty thunder. 
Below him the earth moves 
and turns, as it seems to do in 
actual flight. Lights flash on 
panels, showing his bombload 
and compass heading. The only 
thing not present is enemy flak 
and a skyful of enemy tracers. 

“After training with this ma- 
chine,” said the bombardier, “a 
man can drop a bomb into a 
pickle-barrel from 10,000 feet.” 

Only the United States pos- 
sesses the Norden bombsight. 
Both Great Britain and Russia 
have asked us for it, but both 
were refused permission to use 
it. The refusal was based on 
our own air force needs and the 
fact that Russia and Britain do 
not require so accurate a bomb- 
sight. 

The U. S. Army and Navy — 
which go in for high-level day- 
light precision bombing — need 
every Norden bombsight manu- 
factured. The British use their 
own bombsight for their night- 
time saturation*® raids. The Rus- 
sians also have a bombsight 








Press Association Photos 
through the Norden bombsight. 
plane during the bombing run. 


suitable to their style of air at- 
tack, which is largely designed 
to support their ground troops. 





Our Front Cover 

The cover photograph (offi- 
cial U. S. Navy photo) shows 
Captain Entwistle, co-designer 
of the Norden bombsight, giv- 
ing a private demonstration to 
Louis Marrone of 1522 Odell 
Street, the Bronx, N. Y. Louis 
is eleven years old, and is in the 
sixth grade at P. S. 106. 








A “solid 
blitz” is a large forma- 
tion of enemy aircraft. 
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Next week: What is 
a “Glory Wagon?” 
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NATIONAL VELVET 
i An MGM Picture 












Elizabeth Taylor is the heart-warming 
star of a new film about horse-racing. 








“HORSES, horses, horses, crazy over 
horses... .” 

This line from an old song describes 
Velvet Brown, heroine of National Vel- 
vet, to a T. 


/ 
Velvet (Elizabeth Taylor) is twelve 


years old. She lives in the village of = | to Ht 
Soules, England. The time is before | | 
the war. I i| 

Velvet’s older sister is interested ¢ 


mainly in dates. Her younger sister | 
makes a hobby of. raising canaries. But 


























Velvet dreams of owning a wonderful | 
horse, and of becoming the best rider , ‘ 
in England. The guppy too would like to chew—if he only knew how much fun... 

Velvet is lucky, for she has two peo- flavor ...and functional chewing you get from a breakfast of crisp, . | 
ple to encourage her in her dreaming. crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
One is her mother, who once swam the Chewi hi 1 , a eee 
English Channel, and who sympathizes preg ts way, a ri rereg ye rg Reerionabie NS... FOF 
with Velvet’s desire to be a champion. | teeth move—ever so slightly—in their sockets ...“massaging” gums 
The other is Mi Taylor (Mickey | ... Stimulating local circulation. Soon gastric juices get ready to 

_ Rooney), a young tramp who comes to work... because “something good” is on the way down! And that 
the Brown house looking for work. something is delicious, nutritious Nabisco 

When Velvet wins a spirited horse in Shredded Wheat...the orig- 

a raffle, half her dream is realized. She : 

determines to enter Pie in England’s inal Niagara Falls product. 2 

biggest race, the Grand National. Ask the family to order it 
Velvet’s mother supplies the money at the food store for you... 





needed for the entrance fee. Mi Taylor 
is tempted to steal the money, but Vel- 
vet’s faith in him prevents him. Al- 
though Mi is afraid of horses, he trains 
Pie for the hard, gruelling race ahead. 

There is plenty of trouble along the | 
way. The worst break of all comes the 
night before the race, when Velvet and 
Mi lose their jockey. Velvet puts on the 
jockey’s clothes and determines to ride 
Pre herself. 

The picture is excellent entertain- 
ment. It also teaches a lesson in how to 
lose and yet win at the same time. 


and for their own good too! 
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IB had just walked into the house 

when the telephone rang. It was 
Tuck calling. His voice was laden 
with excitement. 

“Hey, why don’t you answer the 
phone?” he said. “I’ve got the story 
of the year! Guess who's in town? 
Never mind, don’t’ waste your 
breath,” he went on at a fast pace. 
“Till tell ya. Commander John D. 
Bulkeley!” 

The name sounded familiar but, 
for the moment, Bib couldn't place 
it. “Commander who?” 

“Bulkeley!” Tuck almost shouted. 
“Y’know, the famous PT boat com- 
mander! The one who helped Mac- 
Arthur escape from the Philippines! 
Remember, we read about him in 
the book, They Were Expendable—?” 

“Oh-h. Oh!” Now Bib was the ex- 
cited one. “He's here? Where? 
C-could we possibly interview him?” 

“Put on your wings and fly, chum,” 
Tuck said. “I've just fixed it for us 
to attend a press conference with 
Bulkeley at the Middlevale Star of- 
fice in fifteen minutes. I'll meetcha 
outside.” 

Bib wasted no time with questions 
over the phone but, when she met 
Tuck outside the Star office, she 
wanted to know how he had “fixed 
it.” 


“Il bumped into Sprat Wall after 
school,” Tuck explained as they hur- 


ried upstairs to the newspaper offices. 
“He’s on the Central Hi News. He'd 
heard that Bulkeley was in town, 
visiting some of the war plants, and 
that reporters from all the local pa- 
pers were gonna interview him at 
the Star office. We hot-footed it down 
here and convinced Mr. Nichols, the 
editor, that the high school newspa- 
pers ought to be represented at the 
press conference. So here we are!” 

Tuck led the way into the editor's 
office, where the other reporters had 
assembled. In a few minutes, Com- 
mander Bulkeley arrived. He was 
short and stocky, and his boyish 
smile made him seem very young to 
be wearing such an array of cam- 
paign ribbons. 

Mr. Nichols introduced him to the 
reporters, including Bib and Tuck. 
Bib was sure the famous young Navy 
officer gave her an especially nice 
smile. 

“Commander Bulkeley,” Mr. Nich- 
ols said, “we know of your torpedo 
boat exploits in the Philippines — 
also that you were in command of 
all PT boats in the Normandy in- 
vasion. Since then, we understand, 
you have been made skipper of the 
destroyer, U.S.S. Endicott. You must 
have had some exciting action in the 
invasion of Southern France.” 

“You bet. It was the most exciting 
bout I’ve had yet,” Commander 
Bulkeley commented. 

“Will you tell us about it?” Mr. 
Nichols asked. 

“Okay,” Commander Bulkeley 
agreed, “but I wish some of my crew 
members were here. They’re the ones 
who had the real excitement. As 
skipper, I was busy receiving reports 
and issuing orders. The boys who 
manned the guns on deck were the 


real heroes of that action. One of 
them picked up a live shell and threw 
it over the side —” 

He paused. “But that’s getting 
ahead of the story. I'll go back to 
the beginning. We —the Endicott — 
had participated in a pre-dawn bom- 
bardment of the southern coast of 
France on the morning of August 
17th. During the attack, which lasted 
about an hour, we had fired 450 
shells at German shore targets and 
our guns were red-hot. In fact, all 
except one of our five-inch guns was 
out of commission. 

“We had completed our mission 
and were moving out of range of the 
enemy guns,” Commander Bulkeley 
continued, “when we received a radio 
message from two’ British gunboats 
under attack by two German cor- 
vettes. We set our course for the area 
indicated and I signalled full speed 
ahead. We reached our destination 
at about 6:30 a.m. As we raced 
through a heavy smoke screen, we 
spotted two ships but we couldn't 
tell whether they were British or 
German. We radioed a message: 
‘We're Americans. Who are you” 
For an answer, we got a burst of 
gunfire, so we knew they were the 
German cofvettes.” 

“Let me get this straight, Com- 
mander,” put in one of the reporters. 
“You mean that you went to rescue 
two British gunboats with only one 
five-inch gun operating?” 

Bulkeley smiled. “Right. And the 
rammer of that gun wouldn't work, 
so it had to be operated manually. 
The boys in the gun crew had to 
drive the shells home by hand.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Tuck. 

“The two German corvettes,” Com- 

(Please turn to page 17) 





In the 1850s, Yankee Clippers sailed the seas. Our artist has painted one on photo of new Liberty ship. 
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Our Merchant Marine 


HE United States owns the 
largest merchant fleet in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Almost three-fourths of all the 
merchant ships on the seas fly the 
American flag. 

The war has tremendously en- 
larged America’s merchant marine. 
To transport millions of tons of 
Lend-Lease materials to our Allies, 
and to move more than 4,500,000 
troops overseas, the U. S. has had 
to build ships, ships, and more ships. 


OUR MARITIME HISTORY 


This is the second time the U. S. 
has owned a great merchant fleet. 

In the 1850s, America became a 
leading maritime nation by building 
a fleet of swift Yankee Clippers. 
Then, with the coming of steam- 
and-steel ships, Great Britain ruled 
the waves. 

Until World War II, Britain con- 
tinued to be the world’s Number 
One maritime nation. More British 
ships sailed the trade routes than 
those of any other nation. 

Our own merchant ships were 
used chiefly for domestic trade. They 
plied the waters along our coastline. 
Two-thirds of our goods for foreign 
trade were carried by foreign ships. 

The United States lagged behind 
every other sea-going nation. 

There were two principal reasons 
for this. First, the U. S. is much 
more self-sufficient* than most coun- 
tries. Many of the vital materials we 
need are found within our borders 


Great Britain, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands and other nations do not en- 
joy this advantage. They must ob- 
tain the goods which their people 
need through trade with their colo- 
nies and other countries. 

The second reason for our poor 
showing as a maritime nation con- 
cerns costs. It costs 25 per cent more 
to build American ships than for- 
eign ships. In addition, American 
seamen are paid twice as much as 
the highest paid seamen of other 
countries. 

With higher costs, American ship- 
owners were compelled to charge 
higher shipping rates. Unwilling to 
pay these rates, exporters shipped 
their goods in foreign vessels. 

The war, however, has given the 
United States the opportunity to be- 
come the world’s outstanding mari- 
time nation. From Pearl Harbor to 
early 1944, our 300 shipyards built 
a total of 2,000 ships. By the end of 
the war, we will have a merchant 
fleet of about 5,500 ships. 

America’s ship-building program 
is a triumph for American men, ma- 
chines, and methods. But it poses a 
knotty postwar problem. 

The problem is this: After the 
war, can we use our great merchant 
fleet for a bigger share of world 
trade without harming other mari- 
time nations? 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 


Many people believe that we can 
and should maintain our merchant 


marine after the war. Here are their 
arguments: ; 

1. Our shipping industry would 
employ more than 700,000  ship- 
workers and 150,000 seamen in 
peacetime. This would help to solve 
the unemployment problem. 

2. After the war, our merchant 
ships will be needed to transport 
materials for the relief and the re- 
construction of devastated countries. 

3., The real solution to the mari- 
time problem is to increase world 
trade. Increased trade would mean 
increased shipping for all nations. 

4. A United Nations conference 
should agree on a fair distribution of 
trade among nations after the war. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


Some people are opposed to the 
U. S. maintaining a great merchant 
fleet. Here are their arguments: 

1. If we use our ships to transport 
a bigger share of the world’s goods, 
nations like Norway and Holland, 
dependent on shipping for much of 
their income, will be harmed. 

2. We should give or sell most of 
our merchant ships to the Allied na- 
tions who have lost sc many ships. 

3. American ships cost more to 
build and run than foreign vessels. 
Because of this, we cannot compete 
with other maritime nations. 

4. Our merchant marine will have 
to be subsidized* by the govern- 
ment after the war just as it was be- 
fore. This may mean higher taxes for 


our people. 
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DEHYDRATED FOODS 


If Americans enjoy better 
health after the war than they 
ever did before, they can thank 
dehydrated foods as partly re- 
sponsible. (Dehydration means 
“to remove water.” ) 

Dehydration is not new. The 
American Indians dried foots 
and stored them away for eat- 
ing in the winter. Other primi- 
tive tribes also realized the in- 
portance of preserving food. 

Today, science is developing 
an improved method of preserv- 
ing foods. This method retains 
a great deal of the vitamin con- 
tent that is lost by canning 
foods. 

For example, spinach loses 75 
per cent of vitamin Bl when 
canned. But in dehydrated spin- 
ach, vitamin B1 is preserved al- 
most 100 per cent. 

Canned peas lose 73 per cent 
of Bl, as compared with a loss 
of 10 to 20 per cent in dehy- 
drated peas. 

Another advantage of dehy- 
drated foods is their small size. 
Foods are dehydrated by a pro- 
cess which removes the water 
from them. Take carrots, for ex- 
ample. Modern dehydration 
methods remove from 50 to 90 
per cent of the bulk from car- 
rots by drying them out. 

From 30 to 70 per cent of 
the remaining bulk is removed 
by compression. Compression is 
a process which smashes the air 
from the carrots through tre- 
mendous pressure. 





Harris & Ewing 


These dehydrated carrots are for 
Marines in the Mariana Islands. 


Because of their small bulk, 
dehydrated foods can be com- 
pactly stored and shipped (see 
chart). In general, dehydration 
has cut the weight and space of 
food products 90 per cent. The 
result is one ship has been able 
to do the job of ten in trans- 
porting food to our troops over- 
seas. 

Dehydrated foods were first 
introduced to American soldiers 
in World War I. They were 
very unpopular because of their 
bad taste. 

Today, the taste of dehy- 
drated foods has improved. 
After water has been added to 
them, and they have been 
cooked and properly prepared, 
their flavor is generally good. 

Some foods now being succes- 
fully dehydrated are carrots, 
beets, corn, potatoes, celery, 
bananas, pears, and grapes. 


DEHYDRATED FOODS SAVE SHIPPING SPACE 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


lech-Nick- Cues 
DRY AND DO IT! 


The science class was meet- 
ing in the cooking room. 

Nick and Tech saw that 
there were several dozen ripe 
but firm good-cooking apples on 
the tables. Besides the apples 
were some paring and coring 
knives. Miss Eppie Cure, in- 
structor in homemaking, was 
directing the class. 

“While the girls are coring 
and peeling the first batch of 
apples,” she said, “the boys 
will prepare the steam kettles.” 

In a few minutes, each girl 
had washed, cored, and peeled 
three or four apples and had 
cut them into 1/8 inch slices. 


They worked quickly, because 


} cut fruit discolors easily. 


The boys, including Nick and 
Tech, put the slices into wire 
baskets, and set the baskets on 


‘top of the steaming kettles. The 


latter were not really “kettles,” 
but steam sterilizers. 

“Put the covers on the ket- 
tles and allow the apple slices 
to steam for five minutes,” said 
Miss Cure. The boys did so. 
While they waited, Mr. Dix, 
their science teacher, talked 
about dehydrated food. 

“Water makes up about 85% 
of the weight of an apple,” Mr. 
Dix said. “This means that 
about 14 ounces of every pound 
of apples you buy is water. 

“We can’t remove all of this 
water, but we can remove 
enough of it to store or ship 
apples at a great saving in 
space. 

“In a few minutes, the dried 
apple slices in the baskets will 
be placed on the large cheese- 
cloth-covered trays the boys 
made in carpentry class. These 
will be placed in the upper part 
of the ovens, and heated at a 
temperature of 150° F. until 
the Process of drying is com- 
pleted.” 

“How long will that take?” 
asked Tech. 

“It depends on how well we 
can get the air to circulate in 





the ovens,” replied Mr. Dix. 
“That’s why we had you pre- 
pare the special boards to re- 
place the oven doors.” 

Nick looked at the special 
boards the science teacher had 
mentioned. They were made 
with a hole in the bottom large 
eriough to admit the blades of 
an electric fan. In the top was 
an opening for an air vent. 
Some time later, when the apple 
slices were elastic and springy, 
Nick and Tech watched Miss 
Cure remove them from the 
ovens. 

“After drying, the fruit must 
be packed in moisture-proof 
containers and kept in a cool, 
dark, dry place,” concluded 
Miss Cure. 


So That's It 

Speaking of vitamins, do you 
know how the word came into 
popular use? 

It was introduced to our lan- 
guage in 1912. Casimir Funk, 
a Polish bio-chemist, decided to 
call substances that are neces- 
sary to health and growth vita- 
mines. 

He coined the word from the 
Latin word meaning life — vita 
and from amine, a_ nitrogen 
compound he believed was 
present in the substances. 

Later, the e was dropped 
from the word — and it came to 
be known as vitamin. 








Basketball Records 


Attendance: 23,000 admissions per 
game in 1931 national tournament in 
Peiping, China. 

Highest Pay: $20 for each minute of 
play, paid to Hank Greenberg by Brook- 
lyn Jewels pro team in 1934. 

Individual scoring for season: Over 
1,000 points (1921-22 season) by 
Bebby Thompson, of Passaic (N. J.) 
High School. 

Free throws: 599 in a row by Bunny 
Leavitt, of Chicago, in a special exhi- 
bition. 

Team record for season: Rennais- 
sance Big Five, world’s champion pro 
team, won 79 and lost 0 in 1933. 

High average for girls: Iris Spencer, 
of Wyoming, Pa., scored 1,089 points in 
1925-26, an average of 53 points a 
game. 

College high average: Ernie Calver- 
ley, Rhode Island State, averaged over 
27 points a game in 1943-44. 

High score for game: Passaic (N. J.) 
Boys’ Club scalped Ryles Club, 191 to 
14, in 1924. 

Low score for game: Georgetown 
(Ill.) High School beat Homer High, 
1 to 0, in 1980. 

Most fouls in game: 64 fouls were 
called in game between Rhode Island 
and Northwestern freshmen in 1934. 

Highest whitewash: Baylor freshmen 
beat Lott, 103-0, in 1935. 

Most games in a season: 115 by Origi- 


nal Celtics pros in 1933-34. 


Longest game: Between Wenona and 
Toluca high schools of Illinois in 1930. 
Score at end of fourth quarter, 15-15. 
Teams then played ten overtime periods 
before Wenona won out, 28 to 23. 

Scoring record for game: Marie G. 
Boyd, Central High School, Lonacon- 
ing, Md., scored 156 points (77 field 
goals, 2 fouls) against Ursuline Acad- 
emy in 1925. Her team won, 163 to 3. 

Most members of family on team: Six 
brothers — Milt, Bill, Bob, Frank, Jack, 
and Junior — made up the Coopers’ team 
of Oswego, Kan., in 1934-35. A seventh 
brother was coach. 


when you work on your 


Costume Design or 
Fashion Illustration 


for the 1945 Scholastic Awards 


48 CASH PRIZES ... TOTALING $640 


Consult the Contest Pages of this Issue for Complete Details. 


i” MEASURE YOUR DRAWING carefully so that it will be the correct 


size . . . it must not measure less than 9 by 12 inches. 


BE ORIGINAL. This is the judges’ main consideration. 


WORK NEATLY. A clean, unsmudged fashion illustration or sketch 


will be more attractive than an untidy one. 


FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION 
MAKE DESIGN APPROPRIATE for a girl of high school age — two- 
piece suit, school dress, party dress, coat, or active or spectator sports outfit. 


ATTACH A SWATCH of the fabric you recommend for your design 
to your sketch, stating whether it is washable or dry cleanable. Choose 
your fabric carefully, making sure that it is suitable to the design. For 
example, if your entry is a sports costume, the fabric should be able to 
withstand rough treatment and bright sunlight. 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION 
INCLUDE A HEADLINE and space for copy and the store name in your 


fashion ad layout. 





ALWAYS LOOK FOR INFORMATIVE LABELS 
Whether you are choosing the fabric for your contest design or buying 
a new outfit for yourself, your best guide to quality, serviceability, fiber 
content and care is a factual label. Tags, such as the Crown* 
Tested Tag on rayons, show the results of laboratory tests for 
washing and color fastness, strength and other wearing qualities. 











EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 














AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 4 2:1: wax 10 


Girls’ team high scoring: iz 
« e: Magnolia BUY RAYON FABRICS 


A. & M. team of Monticello, Ark., scored 
455 points (average 111) in 5 straight 
games in 1930-31. 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics contain- 
ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.5 
' Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


—H. L. Masin 
Sports Editor 





* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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BUILDERS OF a 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK (1809-1884) 
Inventor and Business Pioneer 


YRUS H. McCORMICK’S reaper greatly hastened the settlement of the West, 
and gave the United States Government a “secret weapon” during the 
Civil War. The 50,000 reapers in use in 1861 enabled the North to send 
thousands of farm hands to the army, and still raise and harvest large crops 
to feed them and the civilian population. Much grain also was exported. 

McCormick not only pioneered in the invention and improvement of the 
reaper, but also in the adoption of modern business methods. He was among 
the first to guarantee his product, and to sell it on the installment plan. 

In 1879 McCormick was elected to the French Academy of Sciences as 
having done more to advance agriculture than any other living man. In 
1902 the company founded by McCormick was merged in the combination 
which is known today as the International Harvester Company of America. 











17'S A WASTE OF TIME - © QA" 17 DONT 00 TH’ WORK 

70 USE CRADLE S$CYTHES/ . O° EIGHT MEN! 

MACHINERY SHOULD REAP 
THE HARVEST! 

















1. Cyrus McCormick's 
father, Robert, was a pros- 
perous farmer who con- 
stantly sought to build la- 
bor-saving farm machines. 


12. Robert McCormick worked| LM at AT Pains © Si § 
years to build a reaper. When he 3. In July, 1831, Cyrus McCormick tested 
failed, Cyrus went to work on the his reaper near Steele’s Tavern, Vir- 


problem while neighbors jeered. ginia, and quickly silenced his critics. 























1 WANT IT, MISTER, BUT \* you DON'T HAVE 


3 / CAN'T PAY FOR /T NOW. 70! PAY PART WOW, 
CHICAGO WiLL BE THE = ; 
A 7 WHEN 

CENTER OF THE WEST, WHOSE GRAIN N /- ne sen ben. > “oa 
FIELDS WILL PROVIDE THE GREAT ; 
MARKET FOR OUR REAPERS ! X 

















4. Leaving Virginia, McCormick built a factory in 
Cincinnati. In 1847 he had the foresight to move 
to Chicago, a town of-only 10,000. 


‘Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 


5. McCormick was one of the greatest business or- 
ganizers of his’ time. He advertised widely and 
had agents sell his reapers on the installment plan. 

















Our government has a new Secretary 
of State. 

He is Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the 
next-to-youngest man ever to hold the 
Number One post in our State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Stettin- 
ius is 44 years 
old. 

Edmund Ran- 
dolph, who occu- 
pied the position 
at the age of 40, 
under George 
Washington, _re- 
mains our young- 
est Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Stettinius replaces Cordell Hull, 
the man who has been Secretary of 
State for the longest period in Amer- 
ican history. Secretary Hull resigned on 
December 3, after twelve years in the 
office. He resigned because of ill health. 
He is 73 years old. 

Before his promotion, Mr. Stettinius 
had served since September, 1943, as 
Undersecretary of State. Some Con- 
gressmen believed that Mr. Stettinius 
did not have enough experience in 
international affairs. 

Before he became associated with the 
government, Mr. Stettinius was a bril- 
liant businessman. In spite of his youth, 
he had already been vice president of 
General Motors, chairman of the finance 
committee of U. S. Steel, a director of 
OPM (Office of Production Manage- 
ment), and Lend-Lease Administrator. 

At the University of Virginia, young 
Stettinius was president of the YMCA, 
and an honor student. 

In order to help his fellow students 
find part-time jobs, he started a student 
employment bureau. He managed this 
bureau so well the vice president of 
General Motors offered him a job be- 
fore he finished college. 

Young Stettinius chose to travel in 
Europe instead. He was a wealthy 
youth and did not have to work — but 
he wanted to make his own way in the 
world. 

When he returned from Europe, he 
went to work for General Motors in the 
machine shop. In seven years, he had 
risen to the post of vice president of the 
company. 

Mr. Stettinius’ outstanding job for 
the government was as Administrator 
of Lend-Lease. He was responsible for 
shipping millions of dollars worth of 
war materials to our Allies where and 
when they were most needed. 
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Stettinius 











th Cravath Head Football Coach, University 
eff - : ; 


know that oatmeal is ‘Tops’ in Food- Energy. We know that 
it leads other cereals in Protein. Protein is a basic stam- 
ina element, and stamina is certainly a ‘must’ for the indi- 
vidual athlete or for a team.” 





Adolph R Head Basketball Coach, Univer- 

“pp, sity of Kentucky, says, “Author- 
ities have agreed that oatmeal gives young athletes-definite 
advantages not matched in other cereals. It leads all cereals 


in Food-Energy and Protein, the food element required 
for lasting strength, stamina and fast-working muscles.” 
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Herbert O."Qrity” Crisler, 04 F00% 


ball Coach, 
University of Michigan, says, “I know authorities agree 
natural oatmeal leads all other cereals in the basic stamina 
element, Protein. I consider a hot oatmeal breakfast the 
finest food for any training table.” 


of Southern California, says, “We 


Cart Suavely, Head Football Coach, Cornell 
" : é 


University, says, “Food author- 
ities stress the fact that oatmeal leads other cereals in 
Protein, needed for growth, body-developmentand stamina. 
Also, that it leads all natural cereals in Food-Energy, Vita- 
min B,—both essential for the kind of pep and energy it 
takes to be a ‘winner’.”’ 


SL Waldorf, Head Coach, Northwestern 
gun 7 University, says, “I have al- 
ways told my boys to build their training diet around basic 
building foods, such as meat, milk and whole-grain OAT- 
MEAL. Now authorities tell us why oatmeal is a great 


builder, that it leads all other natural cereals in 3 basic 
building elements— Protein, Food-Energy and Vitamin B1.” 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING 
BASKETBALL” BY ADOLPH RUPP 


No boy should be without this ercet booklet! Every is filled 
with the kind of “plays” that has built a reputation for for Adok p Reop 
—one of America’s greats in basketball. Mail coupon N 
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to have hair like this / 
It’seasy if you use Wildroot Cream-Oil Form- 
ula! This new kind of hair tonic does a 


swell triple action job to keep your hair in 
shape all the time. 


] IT RELIEVES IRRITATING DRYNESS | Wild- 
root Cream-Oil doesn’t contain a drop 
of alcohol. Instead it contains soothing 
LANOLIN, the refined prescription ingre- 
dient that closely resembles the natural oil 
of the human skin. 


2 IT REMOVES UGLY DANDRUFF! Sce if 
your scalp can pass the famous ‘‘Finger- 
nail Test.” Just scratch your head—if you 
find traces of dryness or loose dandruff, you 
need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the large 
economical size bottle. 


IT KEEPS HAIR WELL-GROOMED! Yes, 

and without a trace of that greasy look. 
And grooming without grease means no more 
stained hatbands or greasy pillow-slips. For 
10 day trial supply, send 10c to Wildroot 
Company, Inc. SM-1, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





At your barber 
or druggist 
NON - ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS 


LANOLIN 











BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I like especially the letters written by 
other readers of Junior Scholastic. 1 wish 
we could have this feature every week. 
We could get new pen pals that way. | 

My favorite hobby is roller skating. 
Recently, I bought a pair of ice skates 
and hope to learn how to skate on ice. 

I have a riding colt named Buck. 
Since he is only a year and a half old, I 
ride him very little. I have a calf named 
Ketty and a lamb I call Lu Lu. 

I'm 13 and am in the eighth grade. 
My father is the Methodist minister in 
Forest City, Iowa. My mother and 
younger brother, Omar, complete our 
family. 

My older sister, Wanda, died a year 
and a half ago. She was very talented. 
She composed two pieces for the piano. 
One, named Winter, she composed at 
the age of seven. She also composed 
her eighth grade graduation song. 

Since September, I have been selling 
Christmas cards. I made about $50 
profit. I’m saving most of the money for 
college. 

Sonny Peterson 
Forest City (Iowa) Jr. H. S. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the November 6 issue, in the story 
“Andrew-Shut-His-Eyes,” the chief 
character is Andrew Johnson. The time 
of the story is 1775-78. 

The World Book says Andrew John- 
son was born in 1808. However, An- 
drew Jackson, often confused with 
Johnson, was born in 1767. He would 
have been about ten years of age at the 
time of the story. 

Is this an error, or is it a fictitious 
name? 

Jack Caudell 
Greenville (S. C.) Jr. H.S. 

Editor's note: Neither. The boy in the 
story was a real person, and Andrew John- 
son was his real name. But he was not the 
Andrew Johnson of history. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


On the cover of the November 13 
issue, the soldier on the left is saluting 
with a cigarette in his hand. My manual 
states that according to proper military 
courtesy, you are not permitted to salute 
with a cigarette in your hand. 

Cadet N. A. Kapson 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Aledo, Ill. 





Editor's note: The proper way to salute 
is with the right hand at the eyebrow, the 
left hand flat at the side. It is not correct 
to salute holding a cigarette in hand. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In your issue of October 30; in the 
article on John W. Bricker, you said 
Ohio was the birthplace of seven Presi- 
dents. Our history book says six Presi- 
dents came from Ohio, and Junior Bri- 
tannica says eight. 

Which is correct? 


Viola Malson 


Gove (Kan.) Grade School 


Editor's note: According to the World 
Almanac and Compton’s Encyclopedia; 
the seven Presidents born in Ohio were: 
(1) Ulysses S. Grant; (2) Rutherford B. 
Hayes; (3) James A. Garfield; (4) Ben- 
jamin Harrison; (5) William McKinley; 
(6) William Howard Taft; (7) Warren G. 
Harding. William Henry Harrison was born 
in Virginia, but lived in Ohio. 


Junior Scholastic wishes to thank teachers 
and pupils of the Camas Valley (Ore.) Jr. 
H. S.; of Class 107, Hicksville (N. Y.) Jr. 
H. 8.; and of Room 202 of the Vine School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Their opinions of the 
articles on the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates (Junior Scholastic, Octo- 
ber 9, 16, 23, and 30) were appreciated. 








Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional or career 


A simplitied 
step-by-step 


oe to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 


$4.00 


helpful books for . 
almost every contest divisio 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PENCIL DRAWING 
OllL PAINTING 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 
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“Range... 800!” 


(Continued from page 10) 


mander Bulkeley continued, “were 
later identified as the Kemid Allah. 
a converted Egyptian yacht, and the 
Capaiulo, a former Italian corvette. 
We went after the Allah first and our 
second shell struck her engine room 
and disabled her. Meanwhile, the 
Capaiulo had started to flee, but we 
chased after her. We, exchanged a 
couple of torpedoes, and closed in 
at 800 yards —” 

“Eight hundred?” Mr. Nichols re- 
peated incredulously. “I thought 
1500 yards was suicide range!” 

Bulkeley nodded. “It is. This was 
point-blank, and somebody was cer- 
tainly going to get hurt. We turned 
our 40-mm. guns on the Germans. 
and let them have it. The Capaiulo 
was soon in flames and she went 
down. The Allah had already sunk, 
the two of them within about an 
hour. We hung around for another 
two hours, picking up prisoners — 
164 men and five officers. The Endi- 
cott took only one direct hit, although 
we were straddled by shells many 
times. Our only casualty was a crew 
member who was kayoed by a shell 
knocked loose from the turret, but 
he came around in a little while. So 
that’s the story. Any questions?” 

Tuck had been waiting for this. 
“Commander Bulkeley, what's the 
difference between PT-boat and de- 
stroyer tactics?” 

Bulkeley smiled. “None, as far as 
I’m concerned, The only way I know 
to fight is to head for the enemy as 
fast as you can, get as close as you 
can — and let ‘em have it!” 

“What did the British gunboat 
crews think?” Bib wanted to know. 

“I'm glad you asked that,” Com- 
mander Bulkeley said. “You'll be in- 
terested in the comment of their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Commander Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
of Hollywood. He said that, when 
the Endicott came racing through 
that smoke screen, it looked like an 
old Hollywood thriller with the 
cavalry charging to the rescue just 
in the nick of time!” 

(Editor's Note: This story is 
based on an actual interview with 
Commander John D. Bulkeley, 
U.S.N., commanding officer of the 
USS Endicott. ) —Gay Heap 


Devilish 


Civilian: “Can you direct me to the 
destroyer Satan?” 

Sailor: “Sorry, but there’s no ship in 
port by that name.” 

Civilian: “That’s funny. The paper 
said the Marine Chaplain would speak 
on Satan, the great destroyer.” 

Donald Bolton, Darien (Conn.) Jr. 8. 8. 
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Bookworms 


Farmer Jones: “Potato bugs ate my 
whole crop in ten days.” 

Farmer Smith: “That's nothing. They 
ate mine in two days and then sat in 
the tree to see if I'd plant some more.” 

Seedman: “That's nothing. Right now 
there is one going through my books to 


see who ordered for next year.” 
Phyllis Yager, Marcy (N. Y.) Jr. 8. 8 

















NEW RADIO RELAY LINK 
FOR TELEPHONE AND TELEVISION 


* Tiny radio waves are to be tried out as & new way to carry telephone 
speech and television programs over a link the Bell System will build 
between New York and Boston. * These waves travel in straight lines like 
beams of light. Because of the curve of the earth, the distance must be 
covered in jumps between sending and receiving stations about 30 miles 
apart. * This is another example of the many ways the Bell System plans 
to make your telephone service better after the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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STUDENT 
COMPOSERS 


$575 in prizes 


for your vocal and 
instrumental compositions 


NTY-FOUR prizes amounting to 

$50, $25, $15 and $5 will be awarded 

the winners in this contest, conducted 

by Scholastic Magazine in cooperation 

with the Music Educators’ National 

Conference and the RCA Victor Com- 
pany. 

Contestants may enter compositions 
in one or more of six classifications. 
Entries will be judged for originality 
of music ideas. For full information 
and your music division entry blank, 
write today to: The Music Awards, 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Entries must be sent not later than 
February 15, 1945. Improve your knowl- 
edge of music by studying the works of 
living American composers on Victor 
Records— 


SAMUEL BARBER 
Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12. Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Con- 
ductor, No. 18062—$1.00 
Adagio for Strings, Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphouy Orchestra, No. 
11-8287—$1.00 


MORTON GOULD 
Pavanne, Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Ar- 
thur Fiedler, Conductor—No. 4456—$ .75 
Latin-American Symphonette (Symphon- 
ette No. 4), Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Jose Iturbi, Conductor—M /DM- 
964—$3.50 

HOWARD HANSON 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 30, Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Hanson, Conductor, M/DM-648—$4.50 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 21, 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra, Howard Hanson, Conductor, M/DM- 
973—$3.50 


FREE BOOKLET “Music of 
Composers of the United 
States on Victor Records“ 


The Educational Department, 43-14 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of “Music of 
Composers of the United States’’, 


State. . 





Greece... 


(Continued from page 7) 


ed their government to be a monarchy 
or a republic. But he added: “Until they 
are in a position to decide, we shall not 
hesitate to use the British army now in 
Greece to see that law and order are 
maintained.” 

Prime Minister Churchill was upheld 
by a vote in the British House of Com- 
mons. But many members of the British 
Labor Party and crowds of English peo- 
ple protested against Churchill’s policy. 

Many Americans also protested. Sec- 
retary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
issued a statement which could be in- 
terpreted as a criticism of the British 

He said that it is the policy of the 
United States to let the liberated coun- 
tries “work out their problems of gov- 
ernment along democratic lines without 
influence from outside.” 

Probably none of our citizens are 
more deeply concerned over the crisis 
in Greece than our Greek-Americans. 

They want Greece to take her place 
in the family of nations as an independ- 
ent, democratic country. But they are 
divided in their opinions as to how this 
can best be brought about. 

Many Greek-Americans are in sym- 
pathy with the EAM. 

Other Greek-Americans believe that 
EAM wants to set up a Communist 
dictatorship. 


BRITISH AIMS 


Britain is deeply concerned about 
Greece because of its strategic location 
on the Mediterranean Sea. The Medi- 
terranean is a British “lifeline of Em- 
pire,” between England and _ India, 
Egypt, Australia, and New Zealand. 

For this reason, Britain desires a 
Greek government friendly to British 
interests. 

A compromise® government has been 
suggested for Greece. Premier Papan- 
dreou has sent a message to King 
George II in London recommending 
that a regency® be established. 

It the King accepts this proposal, 
Damaskinos, Archbishop of Athens and 


Greece, will probably be named Regent. 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
of Great Britain, flew to Athens on 
Christmas Day to confer with the ELAS 
leaders and other groups. They hope to 
work out a peaceful solution to the 
civil war now threatening Greece. 

Meanwhile, free peoples everywhere 
wait anxiously for peace and democracy 
to return to Greece — the birthplace of 
democracy. (See the article “Greece 
Liberated” in Junior Scholastic, Oct. 30, 
1944, pp. 3, 13.) 





SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


America’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest 


is open to 


Junior High School 
Students! 


672 PRIZES 
amount to $5,060 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; 


Black Ink; Colored Inks; Cartooning; 


Pencil Drawings; Prints; Designs for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Posters; 
Fashion Illustration; Sculpture; Ce- 
ramics; Handcraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Needlework and Weaving; 
Mechanical Drawing; Crayons, and 
Photography. 


34 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


throughout the country are open 
to you. Read the following to 
see where to send YOUR entries: 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Arizona, Phoenix 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Athens 
illino’s, Chicago 
Indiana, Indianapolis 


Loveman’s 
Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
Sage-Allen 
Seminole Furn. Co. 
Michael Bros. 
The Fair 
The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. . 
Maison Blanche 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Baer ° Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Hoskins 
2 nS & Curr 

S. Barney Co. 


EW. Edeteds & Sen 


Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A. Brown Ce. 


Gimbe! Bros. 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- 


Pennsylvania, Scranton 
South Carolina. 
Cc 


Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


don’t live in an area where there is to be 
gional Exhibition, write to a '— 


= Tag 220 East 42nd St. New York 17, 
your rules booklet 

Notice: If you like to take pictures and have 
good ideas for unusual . the 


—you may win. 
Study the Rules Booklet — Plan Your 
Entries Now — Send Them in on Time 


at rs 


‘te 













Head-Quarters 


A man’s toupe was carried off by a 
gust of wind. As it was returned to 
him, he thanked his benefactor, saying: 
“Son, you are the first genuine hair-re- 


storer I've ever seen.” 
Carlin Talcott, Jr. H. 8., Independence, Mo 


















Inflation 


Four U. S. flyers in Scotland were 
walking down the street singing: 
“There’s a gold mine in the sky.” The 
next day, 5,000 Scots joined the Air 
Force. 





Louise Johnson, Idaho School, Newport, Wash. 


Get the Point 


Nit: “Did you hear the one about the 
hot poker?” 
Wit: “Yes, but I couldn’t grasp it.” 


William Greasheimer, Somerville (N. J.) 
Intermediate School 


No Charge 


Captain: “Why did you desert when 
I ordered a charge?” 

Pfc.: “Well, you said: ‘Strike for your 
country and your home.’ So while the 
other fellows struck for their country, 


I struck out for home.” 
Naphty Knox, Hill School, St. Paul, Minn. 





A-mazed 
“Did you ever lose yourself in your 
work?” 
“Yes indeed, I'm an explorer in Cen- 
tral Africa.” 


Jimmy Foy, Wyoming (Ia.) School 


Barred 
Hi diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle 


He called his sergeant a goon. 
The M.P. laughed to see such sport, 


Court martial — tomorrow at noon. 
James McCarthy, Saint Michael's School, New York, N. Y. 






Cutting-Up 
Old Gentleman: “You're an honest 
lad, but it was a $10 bill I lost, not ten 
ones.” 
Little Louie: “T know, it was a $10 
bill I picked up. But the last time I 
found one, the man didn’t have any 


” 
change. 
James Ballard, Morton Jr. H. 8., Lexington, Ky. 


What About a Bulrush? 


“Many plants,” explained the teach- 
er, “have a prefix dog. For instance, 
there is the dogrose, the dogwood, the 
dogviolet. Can you name another plant 
prefixed by dog?” 

“I can,” shouted one member of 


the class. “Collie flower.” 
Leslie Richter, Hamilton School, Union, N. J. 





(for more jokes see page 22) 


Rocket-Run 


Sergeant (questioning rookie): “How 
many shots were fired?” 

Rookie: “Two, sir.” 

Sergeant:“ Were they fired close to- 
gether, or with an interval between 
them?” 

Rookie: “Right after each other.” 

Sergeant: “Where were you when the 
first shot was fired?” 

Rookie: “About ten feet from the 
gunner, sir.” 


- 
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Sergeant: “And how far away were 
you when the second shot was fired?” 

Rookie: “Passing the guard-house 
about three miles away.” 


Bernard Zelminovich, Myrtle Ave. Jr. H. 8. 
Irvington, N. J 


it’s Batter That Way 
Phil: “Why is a pancake like the 
sun?” 
Bill: “I don’t know.” 
Phil: “Because it rises in the yeast 
and sets behind the vest.” 
Odean Goss, Lewiston (Minn.) Jr. H. 8. 








U you are uucerttatu - 








-how to make 


“GOOD PICTURES” 










WRITE TODAY FOR 


THIS 56 PAGE BOOK 


IT WILL HELP YOU 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


































SELECTION OF FILM 
EXPOSURE 
DEVELOPING 
ENLARGING 
FLASH PICTURES 
FILTERS & COLOR 





Send 25c to 


ARGUS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. ALAS HELLAS! 


The five men below are all mentioned in the theme article 
on Greece (Hellas). Match each man with his description by 
placing the letter that appears before the description in the 
blank in front of each name. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. George Il A. Statesman who said U. S. policy 

was to permit liberated nations to 

work out their own problems 
along democratic lines. 

B. Archbishop of Athens and Greece. 

. Greek king in exile. 

. Statesman who said: “We shall 
not hesitate to use the British 
Army now in Greece.” 

. Premier of Greece. 


2. —_ Churchill 
. —_Papandreou 
. __Damaskinos 


. —_Stettinius 


My score 





2. TROJAN FORCES 


Identify each of the three groups below by matching the 
two columns. Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 


1. __EDES A. The most powerful political party in 


Greece. 

B. Popular Liberation Army at war 
with the British. 

C. Political group whose initials mean 
Greek National Democratic Army. 


2. _.EAM 


2. __ELAS 


My score 





3. OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


Select the right answers to each of the following questions, 
Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 


1. How does the U. S. merchant fleet rank in size with 
those of the other maritime nations? 
(a) second to Great Britain’s merchant fleet. 
(b) greatest in the world. 
(c) greater than Britain’s, but smaller than the fleets 
of the Scandinavian nations. 

2. Which of the following reasons is responsible for the 
U. S. lagging behind other maritifne nations before World 
War Ilr 

(a) Most Americans don’t like the sea. 

(b) American ships were used for whaling instead of 
shipping. 

(c) The U. S. is more self-sufficient than most coun- 
tries. 

8. In the postwar world, how can the U. S. maintain its 
large merchant fleet and still give smaller nations a fair share 
of the world’s shipping? 

(a) by turning ships into houseboats and charging 
low rents. 

(b) by dismembering the ships and selling the scrap 
metal to Japan. 

(c) by increasing world trade so that there will be 
more shipping for all nations. 


My score. 





4. REDUCING FOODS 


Select the correct endings to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 8 points each. Total, 16. 

1. Removing water from foods is known as (a) dehydra- 
tion; (4) hydrophobia; (c) hydraulics. 

2. This process has some advantages. It (a) conserves 
vitamins and saves shipping space; (b) improves the taste of 
food; (c) dries peas and beans for use as bullets. 


5. WAR MAP 


Events concerning Russia, the U. S., and Japan are listed 
below after each of the three nations. One item in each list 
is out of order. Cross out the item that has nothing to do 
with the country discussed. Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 

1. Japan: Kweiyang; EDES; Mindoro; Burma Road. 

2. Russia: Pact with France; Budapest; Vienna; St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. 


3. U. S.: Chicago aviation conference; Jap-Americans re- 
turn to homes; changes in State Department; Bonomi. 


My score 
My total score vQ 











IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


compromise (KOM-pro-mize), p. 18. A settlement 
reached by agreement of both disputing parties. Usu- 
ally both sides yield some of their aims. 

intervene (in-ter-VENE), p. 7. To come between. 

liberal (LIB-er-al), p. 6. Tendency towards democ- 
racy; freedom from prejudice. Liberals stand for gov- 
ernment that leads to increased freedom for the peo- 
ple. The opposite of liberal is conservative. 

left-wing, p. 6. The more liberal people or political 
parties are said to be left-wing. The word comes from 
the seating arrangements of the legislative chambers 
in some European governments. The liberals sat to the 
left of the presiding officer. The conservatives, who sat 
to his right, are now known as the right-wing. 

regency (REE-jen-see), p. 18. From the Latin 
regere, meaning to rule. A regency is a kingdom gov- 
erned by one man, or by a group of men, who rule in 
the absence of the true monarch. 

self-sufficient, p, 11. The ability of a country to sup- 
ply all, or almost all, of its needs. Nations that can 
produce most of the goods they need within their bor- 
ders, without having to depend on other nations to 
supply them, are said to be self-sufficient. 

subsidize (SUB-sih-dize), p. 11. The government 
sometimes subsidizes farmers, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men by paying them sums of money. The money 
helps to pay expenses and earn profits. 

simulate (SIM-you-late), p. 8. To feign; imitate. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Stettinius (steh-TIN-i-us), p. 15. 
Papandreou (pap-an-DRAY-o), p. 6. 
Damaskinos (dah-MAS-key-nos), p. 18. 






























. Island off the coast of China. 

. An agreement between two or more 
nations. 

. Alabama. 

. Attempt. 

. The negative. 

. Postscript (abbrev.). 

. Leader of the Yugoslav Partisans, 
. Decorate, adorn.., 

. Onwards. 

, Compass point. 

. The self. 

. Cooking utensil. 

. Nation invaded on June 6, 1944, 
}. Seaport in Burma. 


. Island in the Marianas. 


2. Sail upward. 
3. Inlet of the sea, smaller than a gulf. 


. Railroad. 

. French city attacked by Patton’s 3rd 
Army at Fort Driant. 

. Enclosure for pigs. 

. Port in China near Hong Kong, 

Part of the body. 


3. President of the Philippines. 


. City in Italy, famous for its Leaning 
Tower. 

. U.S. top ace in the Pacific. 

. Epoch. 


2. A group of people banded together. 
3. Mexican peasant. 


. Cook over a flame. 


5. Company (abbrev.). 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Dec. 11 Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Chungking; 5-Antwerp; 8-tod; 9- 
; 10-us; 12-Smith; 15-KP; 17-Ed; 18-Akyab; 
2l-as; 23-N. Y.; 24-RAF; 26-Manipur; 27-elec- 


DOWN: 2-Hindu; 3-newt; 5-Gandhi; 6-Eos; 7- 
Rome; 9-at; 1l-sky; 13-Ida.; 14-Danube; 16-Para; 
19-Ky.; 20-ban; 22-spurn; 25-Fiji, 








@ The first U.S. ice-bockey 
game was played around 
1895. At that time, the 
hockey stick was called a 
bandy stick. 


















just like candy. 


SMITH BROS. 


COUGH DROPS 








BLACK OR MENTHOL «+ STILL ONLY 5S¢ 

































COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET 
Famous “Chemeratt” Set, and 








“Texan” Type Pistol, 
i> holster, belt, ker- 


ces Sell only 1 order. 


pA. HUSKY 
DRESSER SET veKS. Soli 
Five Piece _ plus $1.50 
mtTa. (None sent 
— west of Miss. River.) 
colors, rose. 
or bive. Sell 
only one or- 


























10c per large pack. 











@ Today, the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers — popular 
since 1847. Try them, and see why 
they have been America’s favorite 
for almost 100 years. You'll like 
them as much as your Dad did 
when he was your age. They taste 








Wlustrated —with your name in 
gold on the cover Sell only 







Regulation size axe, in leather 
m chief and lariat. sheath. Sell 1 order of seeds. 


ALCONCAMERA 


Be case. Is Candid- 


















SS = em 
GET YOUR PRIZE THIS EASY WAY 
Most prizes shown here and dozens of others 
in our Big Prize Book are given WITHOUT 
COST for selling only one 40-pack order of 
American Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 


Everybody wants American Seeds for Victory 
Gardens. You'll sell them quickly and get 
your prize at once, or, one-third cash com- 
mission. Write today for BIG prize book and 
seeds. Send No Money —We Trust You 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc. 

. A-22, Lancaster, Pa. 














LEARN HOW FASUY 
YOU CANFLY/ LP 





THIS BOOKLET, 
“HOW TO FLY 
A PIPER CUB”, 
HAS OVER 5O 
STEP-BY-STEP 


IT SHOWS YOU 
HOW TO TAKE OFF, 
CLIMB AND LAND. 
GET YOUR COPY- 
ALL “ff THEN 
> £ TaKe 


jf vessons. 


For booklet send 10c in a or 
coin for postage-handling. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, De nt 
JS1S5, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


= 
- 


=/ 





16mm. SOUND FILM—**The Construction of 
a Light Airplane.” For distribution points, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Pennsylvania 

State College, State College, 

Pennsylvania. 








HUNTING & FISHING 


is @ monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information about 
guns fishing tackle, 
laws changes, best places to 
fish and hunt — countless 
ideas that will add more fun 
to your days afield 
Special Trial Offer 

Send 25¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunt- 
ing & Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 











261 Sportsman's Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 

signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. \} 
Y Pina, S$ up. Write today for free catalog. 

Dept. A, Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
with Big Catalogue—all free—send ‘ec for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB.. TORONTO, CANADA 








Scholastic Magazines advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun, They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention 
Scholastic Magazines when writing to advertisers, 


game “ 





Cook-Books 


lst Rookie: “Ya like to read, dont- 
cha?” 

2nd Rookie: “Sure.” 

Ist Rookie: “Whatcha like to read?” 

2nd Rookie: “Oh, L’il Abner, Super- 
man, Terry and the Pirates.” 

lst Rookie: “You like O. Henry?” 

2nd Rookie: “Not so much. The nuts 


get in my teeth.” 
Marlene Heyman, Central Grammar School, Milton, & 


Hospital Commercial 


“Calling Dr. Grunt—calling Dr. 
Grunt — to surgery. Will Dr. Grunt op- 
erate? Will he save Mr. Jones’s wife? 
What will happen if he fails? What will 
happen to all the little Joneses? Tune in 


tomorrow at this time and ——.” 
Betty Brunner. White Center Hgts. Schoo’, Seattle, Wash. 


Three to Get Ready 


Young Man: “I want to buy an en- 
gagement ring.” 

Salesman: “Yes, indeed. How about 
one of our combination sets in three 
pieces — engagement, wedding, and 
teething ring?” : 

Egon Ausch, P.8. 54, Bronx, N. Y. 


And the Dickens 


“Say, Mr. Jones, Pop wants to know 
what you've raised in your garden so 
far?” 

“Tell him four broods of his chickens 


. ” 
and one turnip. 
Jerrold Rosenwasser, Kilmer School, Chicago, M1 


Up in the Air 


A flight instructor and a cadet were 
in a plane one day when suddenly the 
cadet said: “My, my, look at that beau- 
tiful girl down there with a book in her 
hand and she’s waving to us!” 

“You must be air-sick,” said the in- 
structor, aghast. “That’s the Statue of 


P ” 
Liberty! 
Carol Darneil, Lakeview School, Great Neck, L. L 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Clarence 
Eugene Ward, Pawhuska H. S., Paw- 
huska, Okla. 


In the lounge of a big hotel a Scot 
had been boring all the guests with tales 
of the great deeds he had done. 

“Well, now,” said one of the irritated 
guests at last, “suppose you tell us some- 
thing you can’t do and, by jove, I'll un- 
dertake to do it myself!” 

“Thank ye, kindly,” replied the Scot. 
“I canna pay the bill here.” 


Bo Brown in Collier's 


“The Army ruined that dog!” 


Tech-Talk 


Bob: “Can cows hide in a shoe store?” 
Rob: “No, but calfskin.” 
Melina Carlson, Franklin School, Union, N. J. 
And the Island of WAH-HOO 

Teacher: “What is the name of a 
group of islands in the Pacific belonging 
to the U. S.?” 

Pupil: “Huh? Why ... ah...” 


Teacher: “Correct.” 


Melba Jeanne Young 
South McComb School, McComb, Miss 











tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


e illustrated booklets 
© wall posters and charts 
@ motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PLAYING FITNESS IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 





HOWARD HOBSON 
Basketball Coach, University of Oregon 


“\f it's fun, excitement and exercise you want, play basket- 
ball. There’s no better way of building yourself up physical- 
ly and mentally. One of the greatest of all team games, 
basketball is playing a leading part in the physical fitness 
programs of all branches of the military services. If you're 
=. serious about the game—want to make the varsity—study the 
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ABC's of passing, shooting, dribbling and other funda- 
mentals; then practice, practice, practice. But always re- 
member: skill alone does not make the player. You need 
stamina, too. For basketball demands constant running, stop- 
ping, pivoting and jumping. Skill is useless without endur- 
ance.’’—Howard Hobson 
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Here are two things you may like to learn: (1) No matter how 
far our armed forces travel, ‘““Mr. Peanut’ will travel with them. 
G. I. Joe is getting all the Planters Peanuts he wants—and he’s 
getting big jumbo ones, too—the “pick of the crop’! (2) Al- 
though our jumbo peanuts are in “‘active service” for the dura- 
tion, you can still get vitamin-rich Planfers in the handy 5c bags 
—and they‘re just as nourishing and delicious as their big 
brothers overseas. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 








including a digest 


JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5¢ and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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Junior 


JANUARY 8, 1945 
VOLUME 15, NUMBER 14 


The Ubrery of 


War in Greece Illustrates 


The Problems of Liberation 
THEME ARTICLE — GREECE — pp. 6, 7 


Class discussion of the crisis in Greece can be approached 
from four different directions — each emphasizing an im- 
portant aspect of the issue. 

1. The immediate need for a United Nations organiza- 
tion, so that political problems may be threshed out openly 
as they arise in the liberated countries. 

2. The implication of power politics in the division of 
Europe and Asia into “spheres of influence.” Conduct a 
class discussion on the dangers of power politics. Contrast 
secret treaties, agreements, and alliances between nations 
with open discussions of their problems at a United Nations 
conference. 

3. The question of self-determination. The right of a 
people to choose their own form of government, as stated 
in the Atlantic Charter, might be examined by pupils to see 
if there are conditions under which self-determination may 
be inadvisable. Pupils can suggest hypothetical situations. 

4. The parallels in other nations which, like Greece, are 
undergoing changes in government, or working towards 
such changes — Italy, Belgium, India, Poland. 


FEBS 


Class Activities 

Have eleven pupils sit as the proposed Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Five will represent the Big Four 
and France. The remaining six, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the Greek problem, will represent Greece, Italy, Bel- 
gium, India, and Yugoslavia. Each representative will argue 
a case for or against the EAM. The rest of the class, sitting 
as the General Assembly, may question or challenge the 
speakers or members of the Council. 

Research problems can be centered on the topics of (a) 
revolution; (b) legitimacy 


Map Study 

Pupils should study a map of Greece, for its physical 
features, longitude and latitude. Then, using whatever 
knowledge they have of the country, they might try to 
describe Greece as it was before the war — the people, their 
religion, customs, industries, and occupations. Wha‘ is the cli- 
mate of Greece? How has the sea influenced the Greek 
people? How does Greece’s location open it to other 
cultures? 

For class reading, we recommend Richard Halliburton’s 
The Glorious Adventure 
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Theme Article: Burma. 

Short Story: Nathan Hale, Patriot. Excerpt from the 
Junior Scholastic Gold Seal book for January. 
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Science and Invention: Silicone Rubber. 











Discussion Questions 

1. Why are the British concerned about Greece? Do you 
believe that because the EAM fought so successfully to free 
Greece it should have the biggest voice in the government? 

2. Is it possible for a nation to hold a free and popular 
election while one of its political parties is armed? 

3. Do you think the U. S. and Russia should have given 
Britain control of Greece at Teheran? 

4. What do you think Secretary Stettinius means when 
he says liberated countries should “work out their problems 
of government along democratic lines without influence 
from outside?” 

5. Should the U. S. take a stand in this crisis? Which 
should they support — Britain or the EAM? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the EAM? EDES? ELAS? 

2. Who is Papandreou? George II? Damaskinos? 

3. How many members of Papandreou’s cabinet repre- 
sented the EAM? 

4. What is a regency? 

5. Why haven't the Greek people elected a Premier? 

6. Why did fighting break out between the British and the 
ELAS? 
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'm Going to Keep This New Year’s Resolution 


Right 
Now! 


Yes, renewing my subscription to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES early 


this year is more important than ever before. 


I want to be certain of having enough copies for my students to con- 
tinue their study in English and social studies classes. The special units 
which have appeared during the first semester have been especially 

valuable for classroom work—and I[ don’t intend to miss those planned 
for the second semester! 


And frankly, I’m urging you to place your second semester order now, 
too. I don’t want to preach, but — 


624 Orders for 14,680 Copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Could Not Be Accepted This Fall 


The seriousness of the paper situation this and your students of authoritative and 
year becomes especially significant to interesting magazines—and enable 
teachers when it affects our teaching aids. SCHOLASTIC to plan its distribution of 
By ordering early you can assure yourself paper for maximum effectiveness. 
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